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Preface 

RayKass 

In 1965, while a student at the University of North Carolina, 

I met one of the artists in this exhibition, John Menapace, at the 
home of mutual friends in Chapel Hill. I was editor of the 
Carolina Quarterly that year and interested in poetry and small 
press publications, although I often ignored my editorial respon¬ 
sibilities by spending most of my time painting landscape in the 
Piedmont countryside. John was working as a designer at the 
Duke University Press at the time as he still is today,- and I had 
been told by my friends that he was a superb and dedicated 
marksman, a steady hand tied to a sharp eye. I anticipated talk¬ 
ing to Menapace about book design but instead was introduced 
to his work as a serious photographer, an avocation that struck 
me as appropriate for a man whose hobby was target practice. 

An infrequent comradeship developed and at later times we 
explored some of the same country places together on painting 
and photography daytrips, working at the sites of decaying 
Southern architecture. His work in those days took subjects like 
doorways and comers, cracked boards and chipped walls, and 
represented them as intense, luminous images that seemed like 
collages made of precise scraps of silver paper. The formality of 
his insight in using those wonderful ante-bellum wrecks utterly 
transformed them in his finished prints and took the subjects 
away from the nostalgic sentiments that I would have expected 
to see in photographs of old homesteads. They presented me 
with a whole new set of expectations of what a camera could do 
when used for more than simple documentation or to warm up 
one's sentimental memories. Visiting the studio at his frame 
house in Durham County was my introduction to fine photog¬ 
raphy, photographs that I could look at in a similar way to how 
I was learning to look at paintings. 

Later in the same eventful year I was introduced to Jonathan 
Williams who had been invited to read his poetry at the Univer¬ 
sity. Afterwards a reception was held in a faculty lounge where 
an informal display of books of The Jargon Society, his own 
small press, were spread out to be examined by all who were 
interested. The Jargon books that I saw that day were beautiful 
objects in themselves, extremely well designed, perhaps con¬ 
sistently the best of any small press in my experience. Jargon 
had introduced the audience for poetry in America to the works 
of Charles Olson, Denise Levertov and Robert Creeley, all first 
published in the mid-fifties as just a few of the 80-odd Jargon 
titles. Photography was also one of Jonathan's early interests; 
Sherwood Anderson's Six Mid-American Chants, with photo¬ 
graphs by Art Sinsabaugh, was published in 1963. During our 


ensuing friendship, Jonathan introduced me to the work of 
Ralph Eugene Meatyard, Clarence John Laughlin, Harry 
Callahan, Aaron Siskind, and Lyle Bonge, some of whose work 
he was later to publish in the Jargon series. 

The introduction to photography I had received was not to 
its processes and techniques but to a succession of individual 
authoritative images. I remember seeing Jonathan in New 
Hampshire in 1968 with a stack of extraordinary Gene Meatyard 
photographs that later were collected as The Family Album of 
Lucybelle Crater. All of the photos were of various local people, 
probably neighbors, wearing rubber masks of ogres and trans¬ 
parent caricatures of Lyndon Johnson. A theatrical playfulness 
gave them an ominous humor and produced a figurative image 
utterly different from the artifice of masked performance on the 
stage or the theatrical framework so often used in traditional 
portrait and landscape painting. They possessed an ambiguous 
compositional charm, appearing like formal portraits and off¬ 
hand snapshots at the same time, a quality that I sometimes see 
in the very different world of de Kooning's ' 'Women'' paintings. 
Painting and photography should not be in competition with 
each other, and I don't think you can learn too much about 
either by evaluating their many differences. A strong image 
invents something new and that is what is exciting. 

One of Jonathan Williams' continual preoccupations over the 
years has been visiting other artists, especially those who live in 
the remote comers of America's rural backwaters. In this sense 
he is like an amateur detective turned anthropologist and bibli¬ 
ographer. He has spread the names and achievements of these 
wayfarers to his own intimate public, sometimes publishing 
their work or simply carrying it underarm. The artists repre¬ 
sented in this exhibition are among those whom he has come 
across in his travels. 

When I arrived in Blacksburg, Virginia, in January, 1976, to 
join the painting faculty at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, it became one of my responsibilities to work 
with the small Art Department Gallery. I had wanted to 
organize a show of John Menapace's work for a long time and 
began to investigate how that might be most effectively 
accomplished. I asked Jonathan Williams to select a modest 
group show that could travel around the region and would offer 
several artists a chance to exhibit. 

The fine work in this exhibition speaks for itself and will 
introduce a large audience to many new names,- but the sensi¬ 
bility guiding the selection of these photographs is equally on 
display and may serve to introduce Jonathan Williams to those 
unfamiliar with his unique achievements as a poet, publisher, 
and bearer of our culture. 


An Uncommon 
Sense of Time 

James Baker Hall 

Historians amateur and professional have been up and down the 
pike with the idea of a new south—the New South each of them 
calls it. Some have in mind a set of ideas and attitudes, the point 
of view that promoted industrialization. Others a period of time, 
the South since 1865. Or since 1877. Or between 1877 and 1913. 
Or since 1900. The more journalistic often have in mind the 
South of the moment, as of the writing. Whatever it means, the 
New South is an historical concept, as rooted in time as a 
calendar: its method is narrative: this and then this and then this. 

What happens, this show asks, when still photographers are 
looked at in relation to their social history? And then answers — 
"I shall save one land unvisited." At first I thought the title was 
unfortunate—as if an old academic/journalistic saw like the 
New South weren't enough, here comes not Faulkner or Eudora 
Welty to guide us but—Thomas Wolfe! I had the faithlessness 
to suspect that Jonathan Williams wasn't putting together a 
show so much as pitching a tent, on Jimmy Carter's White 
House lawn. But now, having lived with the pictures for a 
while, I am convinced that' 'I shall save one land unvisited,'' far 
from unfortunate, is an uncanny title, suggestive of all sorts of 
fruitful ways of looking at these photographs. 

Eleven photographers of the New South makes more sense 
than eleven of New England or the Great Plains or the Pacific 
Northwest. The history of the South has had a greater impact 
on its people than the history of any other region. To identify 
a person as a Southerner is always to suggest not only that his 
history is inescapable and profoundly formative but that we 
know what that history is —none of which is necessarily the 
case with Americans from other regions. While the rest of the 
country was living in the garden of moral rectitude, affluence 
and progress, the Big Rock Candy Mountain of the future and 
of the idea of perfection, the South was experiencing defeat, 
military and economic defeat and occupation,* Southerners were 
outside the garden and deep into the world, living with guilt, 
poverty, social ostracism, frustration and humiliation. One 
would think that Southern artists could start out ahead, the 
tragic view a birthright, their subject handed to them—an idea 
given some credibility by the prominence of Southerners in 
twentieth-century American literature. What exactly does it 
mean then for a photographer to be from the South? 

The work here of Paul Kwilecki, whose ' 'lifetime project is 
the recording of, or, more exactly, my observation of life in this 


one place, Decatur County, Georgia,'' and of Alex Harris, who 
was hired by Duke University to photograph ' 'substandard" 
living conditions in North Carolina, reveals what happens when 
a photographer deals straightforwardly with a social heritage, his 
own or whoever's. To document times and places is one of the 
oldest and most revered uses we have for the camera. There are 
still those who want to dismiss the way Gene Meatyard worked, 
or the uses that Bart Parker or Robert C. May find for a camera, 
but no one is going to accuse Kwilecki or Harris of not under¬ 
standing their medium or of betraying its nature. The value of 
these pictures, and pictures like them, is both obvious and 
unassailable. The authority that the camera brings to certain 
kinds of documentation is measured in the fact that photo¬ 
graphic evidence is considered incontrovertible—but not the 
words of anyone, even a genius. What we would give to have 
had a Harris or a Kwilecki in 5th Century Athens or in the 
Middle East at the time of Jesus or in England in 1066! When the 
photographer's gifts make the information a pleasure to behold, 
and when he sees the surfaces of the world so as to reveal some¬ 
thing of what is going on underneath, then photographs are 
records of a powerful, rare and very important kind. A lot that 
we know, and much that we remember best, comes from 
pictures of this kind. 

But history is narrative, a continuous process. Whatever else 
it is—catalogue, polemic, special pleading, moral philosophy, 
art—it is always an image of time, more or less vividly rendered 
according to the gifts of the historian. Still photographs, how¬ 
ever, whatever else they are—information, memorabilia, incite¬ 
ments, art—are always images of timelessness, emphatically 
rendered by the camera itself, whatever the gifts of the photog¬ 
rapher. Working with fragments, photography can serve history 
brilliantly, but it can never get at its essence. When it tries to 
deal with time the inherent awkwardness severely restricts the 
scope and lends itself most effectively to humor—as with 
Harris's proof-sheet story of the billboard, where the jerky stick- 
figure effect comments so delightfully on what is going on in 
the pictures. 

Narrative is not only one of the best ways we have of under¬ 
standing the passage of time, or at least of finding some way to 
represent it, an extended image for it, it is also one of the oldest 
and best ways we have of understanding connections. This 
happened because of that, and that in turn influenced any 
number of things. One could go so far as to say, as many have, 
that that is what understanding is, the awareness of vital con¬ 
nections, of the organic nature of life. Photographs can provide 
knowledge, and by juxtaposition and sequence they can suggest 
an understanding, but what photographers can only hint at is 
the business of historians to spell out. It would take a Joseph 
Conrad to render in words the misery of the black man we see 


lying so awkwardly on the sagging bed in the Harris photograph, 
his feet on the floor, bent all out of shape by poverty and racism, 
his hands clasped piteously in his lap, his anger only half buried 
in the coverless pillow; but a whole room full of photographs 
could never tell us, say, that of the many abolition societies 
established before 1827—that is, before William Lloyd Garrison 
—most were in the South, or tell us what that means. Anything 
that manifests itself visually the photographer can get at, often 
with incomparable authority and impact, but much of history is 
invisible. He can no more get at the Bill of Rights than Southern 
history can get away from it. He can prod the mind with power¬ 
ful images, but he can never guide it through the rigors and 
refinements of discursive thought. 

If photography leaves those lands unvisited, where then does 
it go? To see photographs like these of Harris and Kwilecki 
clearly—as clearly as they ask us to see the social realities 
represented in them—we must understand what it means that 
they are photographs. Every semester I pass a picture like one of 
these among my writing students—any simple, straightforward 
image suits my purpose—and ask them to look at it carefully; 
then, setting it aside, ask them to describe objectively in writing 
what they saw. It is an exercise designed to show them how 
sloppy their observations probably are. No more than two or 
three in fifteen will so much as mention the fact that it was a 
picture they were looking at. Attesting to the camera's great 
powers of verisimilitude, we mistake the photograph for what 
was in front of the camera—and come away thinking that what 
we have seen is a good deal more familiar than it is. I often think 
that must be a measure of just how strange photographs are, 
how truly difficult it is for us to deal with a world in which time 
has been suspended. 

If we are going to believe that the woman in the picture looks 
just like Aunt Minnie, or someone else we have all seen before, 
can we believe that her driver's license would then say that she 
is 2 3 A inches tall, with skin and hair color shades of grey, with 
the special identifying feature of appearing (as though the per- 
ceiver had one eye shut) frozen in time and space with a frame 
around her? Photographs are indeed windows on the world, the 
common shared world of recognizable things, that is one of their 
glories, but even the clearest of glass alters radically what is seen. 

The image stops time. No matter how full of suspense a 
photograph may be, we are seldom concerned with what hap¬ 
pened next. If in actual life we saw a person leaping from a roof 
top, we would want to see him land; in actual life we would 
resist being snatched away in the middle of an on-going drama. 
But looking at a photograph of it... we are not in actual life. 

We are delighted to be snatched away, seduced by the very thing 
that ordinarily we would resist. This is as true of the familiar 
documentary work of a Harris or Kwilecki as it is of the 


unfamiliar images of a Bart Parker or Gene Meatyard or Robert 
C. May—which is to say that this show is asking us to look at 
not just eleven photographers of the New South but at the 
nature of photography itself. If we leave that land unvisited it is 
certainly not the fault of Jonathan Williams. The remarkable 
similarity between a photograph and our ordinary visual experi¬ 
ence accounts for only a part of photography's extraordinary 
claim on us; the equally remarkable differences—though less 
well understood and seldom, I think, fully appreciated—speak 
to some of our oldest and most profound longings. 

Nothing about a photograph is more important than the fact 
that it stops time, and yet we are so preoccupied with what is 
familiar, so given to the idea that photography has a straight¬ 
forward, common-sense relationship with the world, that we 
often ignore its fundamental strangeness. Out of time the basic 
laws of nature no longer apply. The moment's sunlight filtering 
through the trees onto the backcountry road, as evanescent as 
any human gesture, does not change. The ice cream, held in 
anticipation against the city heat, never melts. It is easier to 
understand how it could rain bricks in the suburbs, literally rain 
bricks (figuratively is no problem), than to understand how it is 
that they never fall to the ground. For all that a photograph has 
to do with this world, it is at the same time basically other¬ 
worldly, an extended meditation on its subject. Aunt Minnie 
never looked like that, not unless you were in a deep trance 
when you saw her. If what is represented in the photograph can 
be thought of as Kansas, then taking it out of time is the trip 
to Oz. All things are a-flowing, Heraclitus said, you cannot step 
into the same river twice. But with a photograph we can step in 
again and again. It is a kind of baptism the camera performs, not 
with water but with light: the things of this world emerge out of 
the flow, hand in hand, into the eternal life of arrested time. The 
longing to escape time is as old and as deep as the longing for 
immortality, for knowledge of God and eternity. With photog¬ 
raphy we can not only make the journey but we can take some 
of what we love in this world with us. You push the button and 
we do the rest, indeed! It is no wonder that we surround our¬ 
selves with photographs, and no wonder that we keep talking, 
however ineptly, about the magic involved! 

If all that sounds a bit giddy, it is because such experiences are 
by no means as simple as I have been letting on. Finding oneself 
out of time, like finding oneself out of body, can be more dis¬ 
quieting than exhilarating. Evon Streetman says, "I am not 
temperamental or moody but when I look at anything for a long 
time and study it very carefully, I feel just a little sadness.'' All 
photographs, by embodying the protracted gaze and the careful 
study, leave us with that trace of sadness. And often too with a 
trace of fear. To see time stopped is to see time passing drama¬ 
tized. No matter how enchanted we are with Martha's eyes 


and those trees in the Streetman photograph, no matter how 
grateful we are to have that moment suspended for our contem¬ 
plation, we know by the same vivid token that it is gone: the 
eyes, the trees, the light, all of it: gone. Contrary to popular 
claim, photographs do not so much capture the moment as 
testify to its escape. All that is preserved is a record—and that 
too, as if to put us back in our place, eventually goes down: the 
image fades: even the paper itself goes down in time, dust 
to dust. 

What it means then for a photographer to be from the South 
is simply this: not much when compared with what it means to 
be a photographer. Whatever deep ties he or she may have to a 
place or to a particular heritage—and obviously several of these 
photographers are proud Southerners—those ties have little to 
do with photography. If the camera were all he were answering 
to, he could work as well one place as another—wherever the 
light fetched his eye. Landscape, even the social landscape, is 
often more an occasion for the photographer than his subject. If 
and when Kwilecki exhausts Decatur County, it is unlikely that 
he will be less intent on making pictures. It is not so much the 
subject that defines the photograph as what the camera does. 

It records light. That is what the film responds to, that is all 
the film responds to—reflected light. Most serious photog¬ 
raphers are more or less preoccupied with that fact. In the fin¬ 
ished photograph it is the suspension of time that leads us into 
the light, but for the photographer in the field it is the light that 
leads him into suspended time. Just as easel painting went 
abstract to dramatize its nature as pigment on canvas, photogra¬ 
phy often turns to neutral and otherwise insignificant subjects 
to reveal clearly its preoccupation with light. On field trips, 

Bob May and Gene Meatyard used to find their way by turning 
right at the first intersection and then left at the next, right and 
then left, on and on—a perfectly reasonable way to search for 
what they were after: their own kind of light. For all the formal 
elegance of John Menapace and John McWilliams and May, 
their work here is not decorative: although there are no people, 
there is plenty of action: the light is alive: the shapes and 
patterns are used to reveal light, not the other way around. The 
same thing is true, though less obvious, in many of the prints of 
Guy Mendes, Lyle Bonge, Sally Mann and Streetman. And for 
all that is enigmatic in the anecdotes of Meatyard, it is in the 
drama of light and dark that he sees the world's deep mystery, at 
once so beautiful and so terrifying. 

In times as troubled as ours, a preoccupation with light may 
seem unconscionable, the mark of an aesthete, but I do not 
think that it is. One does not have to lessen the importance of 
history to believe that it is only part of what we need to know if 
we are to understand where we are and what is happening. The 
fact is that history as it is conventionally conceived and 


executed tries to account for human activity weeks and months 
and years on end without even mentioning the single most 
important event of every day: the sun rises, crosses the heavens, 
and sets. Nothing that happens among people or nations is 
nearly as important as what transpires each day between every 
living thing and the sun. Photographs celebrate that fact, and 
the celebration involves not only spiritual values but moral and 
practical ones as well. 

Photography's preoccupations do not constitute an escape 
from the world but a confrontation with it on basic terms. We 
cannot define the human condition, much less respond to it 
intelligently, without making fundamental assumptions about 
what is real and what is not. Light and time come as close to the 
bottom line on that ledger as we are likely to get. Our impa¬ 
tience with metaphysics is at the heart of many of our troubles, 
a measure of our impatience itself. Not unlike a sense of geo¬ 
logical time, photographs offer us a salutary awareness of our 
place in the scheme of things. 


'In Dixieland I'll 
Take My Stan-back' 
& Other Mordacious 
Gospels 

Jonathan Williams 

“We ’ie as nice as we cue ornery. ” 

West Virginia coal miner, 1978 

When I invited the photographers to participate in this 
exhibition, I told them that I had found a singular quote in the 
concluding pages of Look Homeward , Angel. Namely: ' 'I shall 
save one land unvisited," said Eugene. "Et ego in Arcadia." And 
I said I thought the quickest reading of what that land was was 
the Kingdom of Death. Or, equally, it might be the intra-uterine 
Eden before birth. Whichever, it makes a good metaphor for the 
South—seen by photographers as both deadly and as fresh as the 
paint on the first day of creation. 

Before anything else, a couple of answers to questions before 
anyone has time to ask them: ' 'Why be crazy enough to put the 
two words, South and Photography , in the same county of the 
mind?" Well, Ray Kass, up at Virginia Tech, fed me captious 
bait. I have spent 49 years living in and out of the South and I 
share the traditional obsession of its writers: to record the place, 
to get between a rock and a hard place, and end up in the old 
familiar Cloud of Unknowing. Had Catullus been bom within 
the confines of the Old North State, his Song #85 would have 
had to be translated: 

' 'I love and I hate and 

that's all she wrote." 

Inevitably, the second issue: ' 'Why are these photographers 
here and not some other ones, like my third-cousin's old room¬ 
mate at Furman, Lamar Gene Gumbody, who had two pictures 
in True Photography in 1967?" Answer: Aaron Siskind and 
Harry Callahan taught me a few basics of photography in 
Buncombe County, NC in the summer of 1951.1 have spent the 
time since on the lookout for real talent, not just your kindly 
local hobbyists. So, I knew about John Menapace back in the 
1950s and went to meet Ralph Eugene Meatyard in 1960 in 
Kentucky. Had I been as prescient about the gold-plated soup- 
bone of Jim 'Catfish' Hunter and bought a piece of his action, 

I might have retired early and be spending this very moment 
jawing with Big Jawn Mize under a shade tree in Demorest, 
Georgia. 


Familiarity and respect were the measures for selection. What 
we have is an anthology by one writer who happens to be up the 
regional creek without paddle or logic. It is not an inclusive 
anthology at all—Alabama, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
Arkansas are omitted entirely, as it happens. Clarence John 
Laughlin was invited on my original list. Alas, the venerable 
chatter-box shudder-bug sent a paragraph of reasons why he 
could not comply. CJL is somewhat more prickly than Edward 
Dahlberg and Frank Lloyd Wright between them—but, may he 
prosper in his attic in the Pontalba on Jackson Square in the 
Vieux Carre. His life's work has been exemplary for many of the 
photographers in this show. It is one of the sources of truly tran¬ 
scendent imagination in the Republic in the past 50 years. Much 
of Gene Meatyard's work might have been of a very different 
character without the precedent of CJL. Gene died in Lexington, 
Kentucky in 1972 at the young age of 46. He was one of my 
kindred spirits. I may not have the pleasure of seeing him when 
I go to Lexington these days, but he is 'there,' more than most 
people in front of my eyes, just as Tom Merton and Victor 
Hammer are of my time in that landscape. Such work and 
persons of such character sustain us. Happily, the rest of our 
photographers are, as Guy Mendes, that relentless coon-ass 
sport from the bayous would say, alive and clicking. 

Omission of Clarence John Laughlin made a place for John 
McWilliams, whose work was new to me. A pleasure to find 
something so admirable produced in Atlanta, that burgeoning 
conglutination of tire salesmen which seldom shows me any¬ 
thing but white-flight, shopping malls with purple waterfalls, 
and misadventures on three interstate highways. (Peace, 

O Crassitude-by-the-Chattahoochee. Since I now know John 
McWilliams, and I know someone at Georgia Tech who collects 
R. B. Kitaj; and a retired Austrian philosopher at Emory who 
knows Bruckner and Rilke marvelously; and I know how 
handsome your Neel Reid mansions are; and I know your 
springtime—all this is maybe enough to keep you from destruc¬ 
tion like the Cities of the Plain . . . But, the indignity of trying 
to find a book or a record or a certain vintage or real food. You 
are mocked by a writer whose mentors are H. L. Mencken and 
W. C. Fields. Next time I search for decent barbecue in Metro- 
Atlanta, I shall consult Calvin Trillin in the offices of The New 
Yorker. He has delivered the ultimate tmth on the matter: 

' 'Going to a white-run barbecue is, I think, like going to a gentile 
internist: It might turn out all right, but you haven't made any 
attempt to take advantage of the percentages.") 

Our exhibition numbers eleven instead of ten. Ray Kass 
brought the work of Sally Mann to my attention. I welcomed 
it because of the opportunity to show platinum prints, because 
she is so accomplished at such a young age, and because of a 
quality that harks back to the days of Alvin Langdon Cobum 


in Massachusetts. Coburn and F. Holland Day. I hope others 
see this. 

I was arbitrary in not wanting color prints or those involving 
techniques that would not reproduce in black and white 
duotone. One obvious victim is William Eggleston, of 
Memphis .... Another hardly unknown quantity is Emmet 
Gowin, a photographer of national prominence, reared in the 
country around Danville, Virginia. I once scratched my head 
at great Appalachian length and wrote a preface for a book of 
his prints. But Emmet thought I read him wrongly, that I did 
not make his work as 'gray' as he insists it is. Well, no use either 
him or me getting fussed. Besides, it's not difficult to see 
Gowin's work at LIGHT and other galleries .... Jerry 
Uelsmann? Landsakes, buddy gee, blame my myopia but I hear 
thatthere theremin music from Spellbound when I look at most 
of his prints, or Val Telberg's, or the ones by C. J. Laughlin that 
are trumpery of a classic, unabashed kind. This is, somehow, 
not a problem for me when I look at Bart Parker (I really believe 
those building bricks raining down on Urbana, Illinois at the 
intersection of West Green and Elm. Gee, I wonder what they 
did inside 404 West Green to deserve this singular vengeance?), 
or Henry Holmes Smith or Frederick Sommer. Could be that 
sometime, if I get to south Georgia, my puzzlement with 
Uelsmann will make me head the car for his studio in Gaines¬ 
ville, Florida. And I may see the images with different, re-formed 
eyes? It is all too easy to dismiss photographers, as one dismisses 
poets or pests who seem to do little but distract one .... 
Anyway, having explained why certain people are not here, may 
I ask you to concentrate on what is on the walls? If I ever select 
another show in the South, I could include other names: 
Elizabeth Matheson, Oscar Bailey, Lee Friedlander, Bob 
Adelman, and maybe Caroline Vaughan and John Ashley. 

And Roger Minick. His Hills of Home, The Rural Ozaiks of 
Arkansas (Scrimshaw Press, San Francisco, 1975) is as hand¬ 
somely conceived a photographic book on rural landscape and 
childhood as we have had. 

An old mountain neighbor of mine used to carry on about the 
state of the weather for approximately 90 minutes to no earthly 
conclusion, then depart with the words: ' 'I kin see I've been 
a-hesitatin' you long enough, Mr. Williams, I'll be gittin' on 
home." My prose tempo owes much to such ways and to my 
fondness for the bumptious first-movement introductions of 
Anton Bruckner. Still, we have two themes in this piece and 
they won't go away, no matter how long the essayist paws 
the ground. 

So, Watchman, what of the South? What of this bizarre, 
repressive piece of geography whose doyens and docents and 
scions and worthies will brook no criticism without the loudest 


screaming and yelling? Let me explain right away that I regard 
the place with life-long foreboding, yet I am currently in the 
midst of a twenty-six-part book on the territory, AN ABC TO 
THE NATURALLY BODACIOUS SOUTHLAND. It requires 
stealth , for being a timid soul underneath the bulk and the 
energy, I live down South in a hole I have contrived, dug in the 
mountains, where Delius' Erne Messe des Lebens or the 
Bruckner Eighth at full volume will disturb neither the evange¬ 
lists nor the vigilantes. Since the 'audience' for poetry is split 
between the Nice People and the White Trash, there is no place 
for poetry at all, not one iota of a place. You cannot ennoble 
a population too ignorant culturally to know how to pour piss 
out of a boot, even if the instructions were printed on the heel, 
to quote one of the saltier observations of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. Find me a hundred souls in the South with enough 
complexity in their character to embrace Eudora Welty, George 
Lewis, and Earl Scmggs in the same head. 

A distinguished poeticule from the Palmetto State, the Rev. 

J. Gordon Coogler, once wrote the deathless couplet: 

Alas, the South, her books have grown fewer . . . 

She was never much given to literature. 

A newspaper bard wrote in the Raleigh News et) Observer: 

I've never been to Timbuktu, 

I've never been to China, 

But of all the places I've never been 
I prefer North Carolina. 

For something with a bit more pith, you have to go outside 
the region, perhaps to Randy Newman's lyric for "Rednecks," 
part of which goes: 

We got no-necked oilmen from Texas 
And good ol' boys from Tennessee 
And college men from L.S.U. 

Went in dumb. Come out dumb too 
Hustlin' round Atlanta in their alligator shoes 
Gettin' drunk every weekend at the barbecues 
And they're keepin' the Niggers down . . . 

Harsh? Of course it is. But hardly so severe as the insights of 
those who have thought and felt about the South for ruinous 
decades. I therefore call three witnesses much tougher than any 
sorehead poet: 

There was in their eyes so quiet and ultimate a quality of 
hatred and contempt, and anger, toward every creature in 
existence beyond themselves, and toward the damages they 
sustained, as shone scarcely short of a state of beatitude .... 
James Agee, from Let Us Now Piaise Famous Men, where he examines one of 
the Hall County, Alabama tenant families sitting on the front porch 

A little exaggerating here, a little blurring there, a little sag¬ 
ging in one place and a little upthrusting in another—and 


voila !. . . Catch Calhoun or Jeff Davis or Abe Lincoln 
(whose blood stemmed from the Carolina foothill country, 
remember) young enough, nurse him on 'busthaid,' feed 
him hog and pone, give him twenty years of lolling — 
expose him to all the conditions to which the cracker was 
exposed—and you have it exactly. 

As for the grip on reality, we know that story fully already. 
Imagination there was in plenty in this land with so much 
of the blood of the dreamy Celt and its warm sun, but it 
spent itself on puerilities, on cant and twisted logic, in 
rodomontade and the feckless vaporings of sentimentality. 

W. J. Cash, from The Mind of the South 

Yet who can say of any white Southerner, common or nice, 
who has seen a sharecropper cabin, a city's niggertown slum, 
a nursemaid tending one white child all day (at less wages 
than will support her own black brood running loose and 
ragged in the slum alleys), has seen a television film of 
attacks on Negro demonstrators, has read history, has 
looked into the eyes of a Negro child, that this white South¬ 
erner is a creature of fully functioning human feeling? For 
that matter, would anyone who has spent an hour (or a 
childhood) listening to the content of white Southern polite 
conversation make this claim? 

Except in the most intimate situations, it seldom gets 
beyond politeness. It is stylized, decorative, meaningless 
talk, elaborate structure over emptiness, a wondrous sliding 
further and further from meaning, a virtuoso wandering 
from irrelevancy to irrelevancy. ("Well, let's see now, that's 
old man Will's second cousin who lived next door to Aunt 
Cynthia—you remember her, she dyed her hair—next 
door to her in that little yellow house, no it was green, 
built by you know, Smith, old man Smith the carpenter— 
he's dead now . . . .") 

We hid ourselves within the circumlocutions of these con¬ 
versations, out on the porch, rocking, murmuring this talk 
in rhythm with the night breezes and frog screechings—not 
to avoid thinking so much as out of an inability mostly to 
think. But more than this, it was out of a lack of any real 
feeling to express. 

Pat Watters, from The South and the Nation 

This is the social background, about which one can only hint 
by means of passages from writers who have struck light, as 
mica reflecting from chips on a dark road. These photographers 
will inhabit as many different Souths as they have bodies for the 
job. They will still get out of bed and have the same bad dreams 
the current writers can't let us forget. I must trust Reynolds 
Price, Cormac McCarthy, Guy Davenport, Wendell Berry, 


Gumey Norman, Ed McClanahan, Jim Hall and others more 
than the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary, and the 
Tourist Board. 

I don't think I belabor this theme of repression and isolation 
and the resultant need for protective coloration too much. 

"Take it off! Take it all off!" say the Plastic Hydrangea People 
and their successors, the Franchise People from Beyond Space. 
Photographs are a form of downright desquamation—and you 
know how desquamation stirs up the white folks .... A con¬ 
venience, and a mighty relief, that Lyle Bonge can be known 
around Biloxi as one of the directors of the bank (albeit a fierce¬ 
eyed, red-headed, funny-talking one); that Paul Kwilecki used to 
work in the family hardware business; that Gene Meatyard used 
to masquerade very successfully as an optician at' 'Eyeglasses of 
Kentucky" in a shopping center in Lexington .... The morel, 
the pileated woodpecker, and the timber rattlesnake live at the 
proper remove. The cognoscenti would devour every last one of 
the former given the chance. The gun-toters would decimate the 
latter. The woodpeckers hide in the big trees and laugh a mite 
hysterically at it all. 

Scrutiny of Paul Kwilecki's work raises all the issues about 
regionalism and will introduce the second major theme of our 
essay, after one more peregrinating diversion into the shrubbery. 
Before presenting his statement of the photographer rooted in 
a single county in southwest Georgia, let me indicate this out¬ 
sider's use of the State. Last spring I tore myself away from the 
poetic pre-occupations of the Blue Ridge: do you plant com 
when the seeds on the oak tree are the size of a squirrel's ear; 
or, when the hickory buds are as big as a squirrel's foot??? (If you 
add to this calculation the proper sign of the moon, you are pay¬ 
ing such close attention you might forget about planting 
altogether and reach for the jug.) I went to Bainbridge, Georgia 
to select the Kwilecki prints. I did it accordingly. First, I con¬ 
trived to visit Rabun County (Deliverance Country) and observe 
the real-estate development and the hickification of the place in 
the wake of the movie and the spread of Foxfire .... Then I sat 
on a rock near Robertstown where Mr. Sidney Lanier mused and 
indited "The Song of the Chattahoochee" .... Then I paid my 
respects at the grave of Joel Chandler Harris in Atlanta, and 
decided to visit his home, "The Wren's Nest," in West End. 

I used to walk up Gordon Street from my grandparents' house 
in the 1930s for that purpose. Now it's a black neighborhood. 
The ladies unlatched the screen door and let me in. ' 'You've got 
to be careful these days.'' (It is with amazement I learn from the 
Pat Watters book that the home of Uncle Remus wasn't even 
tacitly de-segregated until the late sixties.) Judging by the blue¬ 
haired biddy in charge, it still isn't. I mention that my grand¬ 
mother used to attend the First Baptist Church next door. 


She says with iron-magnolia'd venom: "It's that Abernathy's 
now." Ah well, I seldom go to a tourist attraction without revul¬ 
sion .... So I went on to Milledgeville to the quiet grave of 
Flannery O'Connor. And then to Plains to eat peanut ice cream 
and photograph the Japanese photographing Plains. And then on 
down to Bainbridge. 

Paul Kwilecki writes: "Decatur County, Georgia, is my life's 
work. I confine myself to the place where I was bom and raised, 
not as an arbitrary discipline or to prove that subjects worthy of 
photographs exist everywhere and in abundance, though it is 
true that they do, but because Decatur County is home, and 
I know it from my special warp, having been both nourished 
and wounded by it. Moreover, making a document of this kind 
appeals to me: the work of one individual, personal, intrinsic, 
spanning a lifetime. 

"I used to try to write something relevant about the photo¬ 
graphs themselves, but it seemed to betray them or at least 
subtract something from them, as though it were necessary to 
explain them. Obviously, if it were, their redemption was 
beyond anything I could write. So I stopped trying. I cannot 
enunciate Decatur County people verbally, only visually, as 
faces and bodies behaving explicitly. They are shown, not clari¬ 
fied, not interpreted. In photographs they are merely, almost 
casually, there, so their meaning and mine is clearer and freer 
than it is possible to make it if I tried to write about it." 

So, no doubt about it, Paul's work is Georgia, and as southern 
as you're going to get. Yes—and no. Is there a tradition of 
visionary photograph-taking in the State of Georgia? Nope. The 
eyes that have helped Paul Kwilecki belonged foremostly to an 
artisan of Paris by the name of Eugene Atget, and M. Atget aint 
never eat no hushpuppies in Decatur County. When you talk 
about the quality of light in the skies over South Georgia, he is 
thinking about it in contrast to the skies Paul Strand captured 
in La France de Profil. His companions in this dedication and 
affection for place include Lartigue, Doisneau, Brassai, and 
Cartier-Bresson. 

To re-enforce our notion that the local is only a 'place' as it 
exists within a given man, time to interject more passages from 
my commonplace book. I.e., more of the mosaic-cum-maun- 
dering method: 

I learned quickly enough when to click the shutter .... 

Eudora Welty, from One Time , One Place 

Their raw material is common: common people, common 
places. The challenge they have set themselves is ferreting 
out the significance of the ordinary .... Regionalism, in the 
traditional sense of the word, may be a thing of the past, but 
geography, culture and history are and will continue to be 


shaping forces, affecting the photographer as they affect 
all artists. 

A. D. Coleman, from The Southern Ethic 

Now we sit, familiar with the surfaces of the Moon and 
Mars. This expansion of our visual horizons tends to make 
people forget their own backyards or anywhere that light is 
local, where slow study reveals the variety in people, 
objects, landscape, and in the light itself. 

Jonathan Greene &. Guy Mendes, from Local Light 

It would be marvellous to think that the ordinary, vernacu¬ 
lar life in and around Memphis might be in its quality more 
sharply incised, formally clear, fictive, and mysteriously 
purposeful than it appears elsewhere, endowing the least 
pretentious of raw materials with ineffable dramatic possi¬ 
bilities. Unfortunately, the character of our skepticism 
makes this difficult to believe; we are accustomed to believ¬ 
ing instead that the meaning in a work of art is due alto¬ 
gether to the imagination and legerdemain of the artist.... 
This suggests that the pictures reproduced here are no more 
interesting than the person who made them, and that their 
intelligence, wit, knowledge, and style reach no farther than 
that person's—which leads us away from the measurable 
relationships of art-historical science toward intuition, 
superstition, blood-knowledge, terror, and delight. 

John Szarkowski, from Wilham Eggleston’s Guide 

So, while Paul Kwilecki moves in the fields and streets of 
Decatur and watches it all with his sidereal calm, I foresee’ that 
my next visits to Georgia will be as eccentric as ever. One will 
be to see Miss Laura Pope's 'Museum' in Pelham; and then to 
St. EOM's temples and dance-floors sacred to Mu, Atlantis, 
Seminole shamans, Walt Whitman and all things that boogie— 
this out in the country near Buena Vista, pronounced Bewna 
Vista; and then to Cedartown to see how the Rev. Howard 
Finster is getting along with his version of the Garden of 
Eden .... One will be to see the mounds at Nacoochee, 
Ocmulgee, Kolomoki, and Etowah; the eagle effigy near 
Eatonton; the constructions on Fort Mountain and 'Rock Town' 
on Pigeon Mountain, which sounds like a neolithic version of 
the Garden of the Monsters at Bomarzo in Italy .... One will be 
to seek out the muskellunge and hellbenders in the headwaters 
of the Georgia rivers running to the Tennessee; to re-locate the 
glade in a gap of the 'Swag of the Blue Ridge' above Tray Moun¬ 
tain where I once surprised about 150 purple finches on a June 
morning; and to see some of the boreal animals that get as far 
south as the southern flanks of the Nantahalas into Georgia: 
the bog turtle, the wood frog, the pygmy shrew, the boomer, 


the red-backed vole .... All this must be as singular a use of 
the South as some of the eleven photographers will demonstrate. 

Lest I leave a feeling that anything has been tied up neatly and 
surrounded by the Universe of Discourse, a final quotation from 
Bart Parker: 

I began as a writer. At this point a statement seems unsatis¬ 
factory. My reasons for living as a photographer are neither 
commendable nor wholly clear to me .... Growing a little 
older and more apprehensive, I felt it necessary to have a 
community in which I could work to answer hand, eyes, 
and feelings. This society is no longer in the best interest of 
human beings and leads me to photograph in terms of illogi¬ 
cal reality .... Photography provokes mistrust in the viewer 
when used for purposes other than profit, vanity, or infor¬ 
mation, and this makes it necessary that I earn my living as 
a teacher, which is an excellent thing. 

And this: 

I haven't lived in the South for eleven years, but it lives 
in me. 

















I shall save 
one land unvisited. 
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John McWilliams/Louisiana, 1976 
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John McWilliams/South Carolina, 1976 
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Guy Mendes/Cow Rags, 1976 
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Guy Mendes / Versailles, 1976 





























Guy Mendes / Lexington, 1973 


















































































Guy Mendes/Carnegie Cars, Cumberland Island, Georgia, 1976 














Bart Parker/Local Dateline, 1972 
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Bart Parker/Yvonne, 1974 















Evon Streetman/Roan Mountain Road, 1967 








Evon Streetman/Leaves, Penland, North Carolina, 1970 








Evon Streetman/Ducks at Lake Harney, 1973 





















Evon Streetman/ Martha, 1970 
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Evon Streetman/Dream Construction, 1973 































Contributors' Notes 

Lyle Bonge lives in his native Biloxi, Mississippi where he takes 
photographs, sails, tops trees, collects the rent and is a board 
member of the local bank. His book of Mardi Gras photographs, 
The Sleep of Reason, was published by the Jargon Society in 
1974. He attended Black Mountain College with a few others of 
note. He has had photographs in group shows at the Eastman 
House [Photography at Mid-Century and Six Contemporary 
Photographers ), the Kodak Pavilion at the New York World's 
Fair [Photography as a Fine Art), the Museum of Fine Arts 
(Boston), and elsewhere, as well as one-man shows, including the 
Art Institute of Chicago. His work has appeared in Aperture, Art 
in America, Contemporary Photographer, and Esquire. 

James Baker Hall, whose photographs have been published and 
exhibited widely, has taught photography at M.I.T. and the 
University of Connecticut. As a Contributing Editor of Aperture 
he edited and wrote the principal text for Ralph Eugene 
Meatyard, and his long biographical essay is the text for 
Aperture's Minor White book, Rites e) Passages. Hall's essays 
on photography have appeared in a variety of periodicals, among 
them Popular Photography, afterimage, and Esquire. He has had 
a novel and one book of poetry published. His second novel, 
Music for a Broken Piano, will be published shortly. He teaches 
writing at the University of Kentucky in Lexington, Kentucky, 
his hometown. 

Alex Harris was bom in Atlanta, Georgia. Recently he has been 
lecturing on Documentary Photography at the Institute of Policy 
Sciences and Public Affairs of Duke University. His photographs 
and Robert Coles' text constituted the book, The Old Ones of 
New Mexico (University of New Mexico Press, 1973, and 
Doubleday-Anchor paperback, 1975). Under a fellowship from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, he has photographed the Alaskan 
Eskimo. Some of these photographs with a Robert Coles text 
were published in The American Poetry Review, Fall, 1977. 

He has had several one-man shows and participated in group 
shows nationally. 

Ray Kass, a painter, has taught art in North Carolina, California, 
New Hampshire and is now Assistant Professor at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University where he organized 
this exhibit and book. He has had over a dozen one-man shows 
and has exhibited in many group shows. During 1966 he edited 
the Carolina Quarterly. 

Paul Kwilecki was bom in Bainbridge, Decatur County, Georgia 
in 1928. After graduating from Emory University, he returned to 
Bainbridge and for twenty-five years worked in the family hard¬ 


ware business. In 1975, he sold the business to devote himself 
to photography. He has had one-man shows at the Jacksonville 
Art Museum, the Florida State University Art Gallery, Duke 
University, the University of North Carolina, and a one-man 
show has been scheduled by the High Museum of Atlanta for 
1980. His work has appeared in U.S. Camera Annual and 
Latent Image. 

John McWilliams lives in Atlanta where he teaches at Georgia 
State University. He has received both a Guggenheim Fellow¬ 
ship and a fellowship in photography from NEA. His work has 
appeared in The Photographer's Choice and The Southern Ethic. 
He has had one-man shows at Light Gallery and Nexus Gallery 
and has appeared in many group shows. 

Sally Mann studied with George Tice, Ansel Adams, John Walsh; 
and her interest in technical aspects of photography led her to 
study at the Praestegaard Film School in Denmark. Her work 
illustrated The Architecture of Historic Lexington published by 
The University Press of Virginia. She edited Image Continuum 
foumal HI. Since 1973 she has been working to restore, print and 
file the glass negatives of Michael Miley (10,000 negatives 
dating from 1865 to 1910). She has exhibited widely and her 
work has appeared in Camera Magazine, Creative Camera 
International Yearbook 1978 and on the covers of Shenandoah. 

Robert C. May joined the Lexington Camera Club in 1950 and 
there came to know both Van Deren Coke and Ralph Eugene 
Meatyard. In the summer of 1965 he studied with Minor White. 
He has had a number of one-man exhibits, most recently at 
Focus Gallery (San Francisco), Afterimage (Dallas), and at the 
Center for Photographic Studies (Louisville). His work appears 
in Photography Year 1976 (Time-Life Books) and Local Light 
(Gnomon Press). 

Ralph Eugene Meatyard died on May 7, 1972, eight days before 
his 47th birthday. His work has been featured in the following , 
books: Ralph Eugene Meatyard (Gnomon Press, 1970), The 
Unforeseen Wilderness with text by Wendell Berry (The 
University Press of Kentucky, 1971), The Family Album of 
Lucybelle Crater (The Jargon Society, 1974), and Ralph Eugene 
Meatyard (Aperture, 1974). His work has been reproduced 
widely in many magazines, show catalogues, and books. His 
work is represented by the Witkin Gallery in New York and two 
traveling shows have been circulating recently. 

John Menapace is Designer and Production Manager at Duke 
University Press and now also teaches classes in photography at 
Duke as well as summer classes at Penland School of Crafts. He 
has worked closely with undergraduate editors at Duke on their 
publication Latent Image (1971, 1975, and 1976). Since 1966 
he has exhibited widely. 


Guy Mendes was raised in New Orleans, but has spent his 
recent years in Kentucky where he now works for the educa¬ 
tional television network. In 1974 he collected the photographs 
for a traveling show and book, Local Light , Photographs Made 
in Kentucky (Gnomon Press, 1976) featuring both older and 
contemporary works. His photographs were reproduced with 
Jonathan Greene's poems in Glossary of the Everyday (Coach 
House Press, Toronto, 1974) and will find a like place next to 
Jonathan Williams' work in Ehte Elate Poems (The Jargon 
Society). He produced a short film, Ralph Eugene Meatyard, 
1925-1972, for Kentucky Educational Television. 

Bart Parker grew up in Pascagoula on the Mississippi Gulf coast. 
He worked for newspapers in Mississippi and Florida before 
studying with Harry Callahan and Richard Liebowitz at the 
Rhode Island School of Design. He has taught at the University 
of Illinois, UCLA, and the University of Rhode Island, where he 
is presently. His work has been exhibited widely and has 
appeared in many publications including Vision and Expression , 
The Print (Time-Life Books), Photography and Language, and 
A Chronology of Photography. He received an NEA grant 
in 1972. 

Evon Streetman has taught at Florida State University, Penland 
School of Crafts, and is presently at the University of Florida. 
While at Penland she took the photographs for The Penland 
School of Crafts Book of Pottery and The Penland School of 
Crafts Book of Jewelry Making (both Bobbs-Merrill). Her work 
has also appeared in Life, Time, Southern Living, Leica 
Photographer, and Light and Lens. She has made ten television 
shows, Camera Comer, for National Educational Television. 
She has had many one-woman shows in the South and has 
exhibited in group shows nationally. 

Jonathan Williams is poet, essayist, publisher of The Jargon 
Society books, and hiker. He was bom in Asheville, North 
Carolina and educated at Princeton, the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery (painting with Karl Knaths), Atelier 17 (S. W. Hayter), 
Institute of Design, and Black Mountain College (photography 
with Aaron Siskind and Harry Callahan). His major collections 
of poems are An Ear in Baitram’s Tree, The Loco Logodaedahst 
in Situ, and the forthcoming Ehte Elate Poems. He is a Contrib¬ 
uting Editor to Aperture and wrote the text for its volume on 
the New Orleans photographer, Clarence John Laughlin. He 
wrote an introductory essay for The Land, an exhibition and 
book on modem landscape photography that was first shown at 
the Victoria & Albert Museum in 1975. His Jargon Society pub¬ 
lished books on the work of Doris Ulmann, Ralph Eugene 
Meatyard, and Lyle Bonge; while such photographers as Harry 
Callahan, Wynn Bullock, Henry Holmes Smith, Art Sins- 
abaugh, Imogen Cunningham and Frederick Sommer have 


had photographs gracing Jargon publications through the years. 
He divides his year between a farm near Highlands, North 
Carolina and a 17th century stone cottage in the Cumbrian 
Dales of England. 
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